THE COMBTTSTIOtf OP  COAL
f         of the brilliant incandescent carbon.    Outside this white ,              exterior, and forming a semi-transparent film of one-tenth of
1              an inch in diameter, may be observed the vertical stream of
\              carbonic acid gas, the product of the carbon; while that of
(              the other constituent, the hydrogen, were it visible, would
\              be seen flying off in radii, until absorbed into the sur*
rounding atmosphert.
(                  The annexed Fig.  128 will represent a vertical, and
j              Pig. 129 a cross section of the flame; a representing the
j>               carbonic acid,   and 5 the radiating   steam.    Instead   of
i              imitating this process of nature, in keeping asunder those
J              several products (carbonic acid, nitrogen, and steam), which
would neutralise each other, we force them into the most
unnatural mixture and union, regardless of their chemical
action when  brought  into  contact.    We here see how
absolutely necessary it is that in every stage and process of
combustion we keep in view those truths of nature which
j               chemistry has so clearly indicated.
CHAPTEH  XVII,
OK ISTCREASIHG!- THE  HEAT-TJIA^SMITTING!-   POWER  OF   THE INTEEIOB PLATE   STTBrACE  OP   BOILEBS.
THIS branch of the subject has hitherto been entirely overlooked. Inquiry has shown that the mere providing a large internal surface will not suffice for taking up the heat generated in large furnaces; and that, to turn to account any portion of that which, under the best arrangement, is now absolutely lost, we must look to other means than the tubular system.
The question for consideration is, whether an iron plate cannot be made to transmit more heat to the water than is